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powers by exactions genuinely felt to be unjust or excessive.
The baronage, however, had overplayed its hand in attempting
in 1215, in 1248, and in 1264 to seize the supreme power. In
so doing it had forced the Crown to make itself politically
independent of the baronage, and to create out of the officers
of the household and of the royal courts an administrative
system which slowly but surely supplanted the old feudal
council. For these reasons it is probably true to say that up to
the time of the Black Death, the government of England was
heading in the direction of absolutism.

It is true that the Commons had acquired as early as the
reign of Edward I some right to be consulted about taxation,
> and the right to present petitions, and also, since 1322 (from
the famous Statute of York), some vague rights in regard to
legislation, but the right to raise taxes other than those cus-
tomary had never belonged to the Crown. It was a right
which the Crown was in process of acquiring and was in practice
to acquire with virtually no limitation, not a right which was in
process of being limited. It was the same with legislation.
The Crown originally could only declare what the law was. As
late as the reign of Henry II the whole dispute with Becket over
the Constitutions of Clarendon had rested not on the merits of
the king's proposals, but on the question whether the Constitu-
tions did in fact represent the ancient customs of the realm, in
which case they must be accepted, or whether they did not,
in which case they were in theory invalid. The point was again
exemplified in 1215. The head and front of John's offence was
that he had overridden feudal customs and broken the feudal
contract. Magna Carta was not a new body of law but (pro-
fessedly) a restatement of unalterable law. By the middle of
the fourteenth century the Crown had in practice acquired
powers of legislation to which the Commons might have had to
record their consent but over which they had no veto, if only
because, although the burgesses were, in fact as well as in
theory, freely chosen by the towns,, the towns could have their
charters revoked by the Crown if the burgesses misbehaved,
while the knights of the shire were in no sense representative or
elected. They were little more than nominees of the sherifis,
who were themselves appointed by the Crown.